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Memorabilia. 


E have just received the autumn number 

of the Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research. Many pages are taken 
up with account of uniforms—the Rev. Percy 
Sumner continuing his account of the equip- 
ment of early cavalry regiments with the 
records of the 1st Royal Dragoons, for which 
we are given instructions and returns from 
1752 to 1811. There is a great amount of 


detail which should interest more readers | 


than the expert. Complaints of ‘‘ tardiness ”’ 
in supplying arms; of the badness—the 
‘excessive badness ’’—of swords and sabres 
manufactured in a hurry; minute regula- 
tions about minor components of the uniform 
(“Hats and Caps to be worn forward so as 
to rest upon the eyebrow, and square across 
the head. They must never be worn the 
wrong side in front when on parade or any 
duty”); note of the proper wear for the 
corporals and privates escorting deserters ; 
directions about hair—a ten-inch queue for 
officers and men in 1796, in 1809 ‘‘ Men’s 
hair, which had been worn in a queue, 
ordered to be cut short’’—and scores of 
similar details combine to give such a picture 
of the regiment as could be composed in no 
other way. The whole, also, re-inforces the 
impression received from so many other sides 
of military history, of the happy-go-lucky 
methods of the old authorities. Consider, 
for example, all that is implied in the 
following admission of June, 1796: ‘‘ The 
Cavalry swords having been found, from long 
and repeated experience, to be unmanage- 
able owing to the length of the blade and 
the weight of the hilt .. .’! Captain H. 

Jackson’s paper on the Queen’s Rangers, 
Ist American Regiment, is a valuable piece 
of regimental history, and we would call par- 
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ticular attention to Major-General Sir Louis 


| Jackson’s delightful biographical sketch of 


Lieut.-General William Staveley, one of 
Wellington’s Staff Officers, not only a valiant 
and most capable soldier, but a graceful and 
gallant figure besides, whom two interesting 
portraits enable one to imagine. His work 
on Wellington’s staff had its moments of 
brilliance, and the account of it brings us 
some new glimpses of Wellington himself. A 
romantic marniage and the cares of his fam- 
ily forced Staveley to take military appoint- 
ments at Mauritius and in the Kast where, 
if he had no chance to develop his undoubted 
talents—conspicuous especially in engineering 
and surveying—he both served his country 
well and won lasting esteem and affection. 


WO interesting and instructive articles 
connected with Russia in the August 
Connoisseur are M. Alexandre Popoff’s paper 
on the Francis Gardner and other Russian 
Porcelain Factories, and Mr. H. C. Bain- 
bridge’s on the Workmasters of Fabergé. Mr. 
Herbert Furst offers some noteworthy pic- 
tures in his ‘ Prints of Pioneer Travel.’ A 
rather fascinating object illustrated at p. 102 
is the Lulworth “ collector’s desk ’’—saved 
from the fire at Lulworth Castle some years 
ago. A knee-hole desk of heavy mahogany, 
of excellent eighteenth-century workmanship, 
it contains over four hundred drawers—some 
visible, some concealed—though it measures 
no more than 42ins. by 29ins. 


We are glad to call attention to the fourth 
edition of the booklet entitled ‘The 
Claim of Antiquity,’ published by the 
Oxford University Press. After some intro- 
ductory pages setting forth the claim from 
the pen of Mr. Hugh Last, it consists of a 
classified series of titles, a large proportion 
of them slightly annotated, of translations 
of Greek and Latin classics and of the most 
useful books on Greek and Roman history 
and literature. For perfection we think the 
dates of publication of the works recom- 
mended should have been given. Otherwise 
the readers for whom it is intended—those, 
that is to say, who do not read Greek or 
Latin—could hardly wish for anything 
better as a guide to what is available for 
acquiring a good comprehensive outline of 
Classical Antiquity. One hardly knows 
whether to lament or rejoice at observing 
that so many good books on the list are now 
out of print. They must be successes, one 
would suppose; on the other hand, some of 
them may prove hard to procure. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BURIALS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(See ante pp. 2, 24, 41, 61, 76, 95). 


The Rt. Hon. the Lady Charlotte Hipp, 
died March 17, 1739-40 in 33rd. year of her 
age. Bur. 24th. in a vault in the north 


aisle of the tombs. 


The Rt. Hon. Lady Catherine Jongs, died 


April 14, 1740, aged 67 years. Bur. 28rd., 
in St. John Baptist’s chapel. 

John Gover Esq., died May 7th., 1740, 
in 5lst. year of his age. Bur. 16th. in the 


south aisle of the Abbey. 

The Rev. Dr. Harry Barker, died Sept. 5, 
1740, aged 87 years. Bur. 7th., in the south 
cross of the Abbey. 

The Hon, Lieut. General Percey KIRKE, 
died Jan. 1st. 1740-1, aged 57 years. Bur. 
9th. in the north cross of the Abbey. 

Dame Ann Prippaux, died May 10, 1741, 


aged 55 years. Bur. 15th., in the middle 
aisle of the Albbey. 
The Most Noble and Puissant Lord 


Edward Harley, Karl Oxrorp and Earl Mor- 
timer and Baron Harley of Wigmore in the 
County of Hereford. Born 2 June, 1689, 
died 16 June, 1741, and bur. 25th. in the 
old Duke of Newcastle’s vault into which the 
late Duke and Lord Harley are removed. 
John Nute Vea Esq., died Aug. 22, 1741, 


aged 28 years. Bur. 27th., in the south 
cloister. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Witts, Knt. of 


the Bath, one of His Majesty’s Most Hon. 
Privy Council, General of Foot, Lieut. Genl. 
in the service of the Empire, Lieut.-Genl. of 
the Ordinance, Colonel of His Majesty’s First 
Regiment of Foot Guards, and Member of 
Parliament for Totness in Devonshire. Obiit 
Dec, 25, 1741, aetat 76. Bur. Jan. 2, 1741 
in the north cross of the Abbey. 

The Hon. Dame Margaret Skipwitu, died 
Jan. 1, 1741-2, aged 94 years. Bur. 8th., in 
Duke of Ormond’s vault. 

The Rt. Hon. Thomas Lord Pacert, son 
and heir of the Rt. Hon. Henry Earl of 
Uxbridge, died Feb. 4th., aged 53 years. 
Bur. 19th., 1741-2, in the north aisle of the 
Abbey. 

The Most Illustrious 
Duchess of CLEVELAND and SovuTHAMPTON, 
obiit April 14, 1742, aetat 37 years. Bur. 18th, 
in a vault in the north aisle of the tombs. 
Alured Crarke, D.D., Dean of Exeter and 


Princess Henrietta 


of Armagh, 








Prebend of Westminster and Winchester, 
Dep. Cl. of the Closet to King George 2nd. 


Died 31st. May, 1742, aged 46 years. Bur, 
June Sth., in the north cross of the Abbey, 

Lieut. Gen. Andrew Brsserr, died Aug. 22, 
1742, aged 82 years. Bur, Aug. 27th., in the 
east cloister in the same grave with Genl, 
Groves. 

Reynard Watkins Esq., died Oct. 2, 1742, 
aged 42. Bur. 8th., in the west cloister. 

Hugh Bovurter, D.D., Lord Archbishop 
Primate and Metropolitan of 
all Ireland, and one of His Majesty’s Most 
Hon. Privy Council, Lord Almoner, and one 
of the Lords Justices of that kingdom. Died 
Sept. 27, 1742, aged 71 years. Consecrated 
Bishop of Bristol 1719. ‘Translated to 
Armagh in 1724, always First Lord Justice, 
Bur. Nov. 12th., in the north cross of the 
Abbey. 

Sir Stafford Farrpone, died Nov. 
Aged 76 years. Bur. 18th., 
aisle of the Abbey. 

Mrs. Diana Dormer, died Feb. 22, 1742-3, 
aged 32 years. Bur. March 3rd., in the north 
cross of the Abbey in the same grave as 
Genl. Kirke. 

Lieut. William Dovuctass, died March 8, 
1742-3, in 17th. year of his age. Bur, 19th., 
in the east cloister. 

Depositum. Illustrissimae Principis Cats- 
ERINAE relictae Johannis Sheffield, Ducis de 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, Ducis et Marchionis de 
Normanby, Comitis de Mulgrave et Baron 
Sheffield de Butterwick, quae obiit die Martis 
14 anno Domini 1742-3. Aged 61. Bur. April 
8, 1743 in the late Duke of Buckingham- 
shire’s vault, now full and walled up. 

The Hon. Ferdinando Hastin@s, third son 
of the Rt. Hon. the Barl of Huntingdon, 
died April 21, 1743, aged 11 years. Bur. 
25th., in the north cross of the Abbey. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Wiem Kt., 
Admiral of the White, Treasurer of the 
Navy, and Privy Councillor. Died May 24, 
1743, aged 77 years. Bur. May 30th., in the 
north cross of the Abbey. 

Ann the beloved wife of William Morriceé 
Esq., of the Parish of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, died July 10, 1743. Bur. 14th., in 
the east cloister. 

John Duke of ARGYLE and GREENWICH, 
bur. Oct. 15, 1743 in a new vault, the north 
east end of King Henry 7th’s chapel. Aged 
63 years. 

Frances Lady Carterett, died at Hanover 
June 20, 1743, aged 49. Bur. Dec. 23rd., in 


General Monk’ s vault. 


11, 1742. 
in the south 
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The Hon. George Hastines, 2nd. son of 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Huntingdon, died 
Dec. 20, 1743, aged 14. Bur. 24th. in the 
north cross of the Abbey in the same grave 
with his brother. 


The Hon. Sir John Jennincs Kt., Rear 
Admiral of Great Britain, and Governor of 
the Royal Hospital at Greenwich, died Dec. 
%, 1743, aged 79 years. Bur. 3lst., in the 
north cross of the Abbey. 

James Hamilton Earl of Apercorn, died 
Jan. 11, 1743, aged 58 years. Bur. 16th., in 
the Duke of Ormond’s vault. 

The Rev. Mr. John Apsort, died Feb. 18, 
1743-4, in 39th. year of his age. Bur. 23rd., 
in the west cloister. 

The body of the Most Illustrious Lady 
Elizabeth,!9 late wife of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
John Craypote Master of the Horse, and 

19 This burial is not recorded in the official 
register. The MS. in stating that the vault 
held “one corps more” differs therein from 


Stanley who writes that the vault contained | 


only the coffin of Elizabeth Claypole, and was 
probably made expressly for it. (pp. 504-5). 


the year of our Lord 1658. 





second daughter of the Most Serene and 
Mighty Prince Oliver by the Grace of God, 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, etc., the 
Protector. She died at Hampton Court on 
6th. Aug. in 28th. year of her age, and in 
Buried in a 
vault in Henry 7th’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey with only one corps more. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord George Seymour, Vis- 
count Beaucuamp, and heir apparent to the 
Rt. Hon. Algernon Harl of Hertford, etc., 
died abroad Sept. 11, 1744, aged 19 years. 
Brought over to England and buried June 
29 [July 6. (Reg.)] 1745 in .. . chapel in 
Westminster Abbey. 

May 22, 1768: Last night the body of Her 
late Royal Highness Princess Loursa-ANNE 
was privately interred in the Royal Family 
vault in King Henry the Seventh’s chapel at 
Westminster, the procession was from the 
Princes Chamber. Through the Old Palace 
Yard to the south east door of Westminster 
Abbey upon a floor covered with black and 
lined on each side with foot guards in the 


| following order: 


Knight Marshall Men. 
Servants to Her Royal Highness. 
Page of the Presence. 

Page of the Back Stairs—Mr. Palmer. 
Pages of Honour—Mr. Thomas, Mr. Maitland. 
Physician—Sir John Pringle, Kt. 
Chaplains—Mr. Smallwood, Mr. Longe. 
Equerry—Hon. Colonel Maitland. 
Secretary—Wm. Wentworth, Esq. 
Bedchamber Women—Mrs. Goodriche, Mrs. More. 
Pursuivants at Arms. 

Heralds at Arms. 


Comptroller of Her Household— 
Charles Jenkinson, Esq. 


Treasurer of Her Royal Highness’s Household— 
Samuel Martin, Esq. 


Lady of the Bedchamber—Lady Mary Boulby. 
Norroy King at Arms. 
Lord Chamberlain of His Majesty’s Household — Earl of Hertford. 


A Gentleman Usher— 
Colonel Hudson. 


The Coronet upon a black velvet 
cushion fringed with silver, borne 


A Gentleman Usher— 
Colonel Scott. 


by Clarenceux King at Arms. 





Supporters of 
the Canopy. 


Mr. Pegge. 
Mr. Plaxton. 
Mr. Kennet. 
Mr. Brietzeke 


Lady Godolphin. 


lady Boston. 


Supporters of Supporters of 
the Pall. The the Pall. 
Body 
covered with a 


Holland Sheet and 
Black Velvet Pall 
adorned with eight 
escutcheons of Her 
Royal Highness’s 
Arms under a 
Canopy of Black 
Velvet fringed 
with silver borne 
by eight Gentlemen 
Ushers. 


Supporters of 
the Canopy. 
Major Collins. 
Mr. Chapman. 
Mr. Larpent. 
Mr. Wm. Cook. 


Lady Massam. 


Lady Edgecombe. 
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After the Body follows— 


A Gentleman Usher— Garter 


Mr. Palmer, 
Supporter— 


Countess of Denbigh. Duchess of 


Principal King of Arms 

with the Rod of his Office. 
Chief Mourner— 

Manchester. 


A Gentleman Usher— 
Sir Francis Molinéux, Kt, 
Supporter— 
Duchess of Chandos, 


Her train borne by Lady 
Bridgeman. 


Ten Assistants of the Chief Mourner— 


Countess of Litchfield. 
Countess of Plymoth. 
Countess of Coventry. 
Countess of Sussex. 
Countess of Harrington, 


Countess of Essex. 
Countess of Holderness. 
Countess of Scarborough. 
Countess of Oxford. 
Countess of Pomfret. 


A Gentleman Usher— 


Mr. 


Cook. 


Yeoman of the Guard. 


At the entrance of Westminster Abbey 
within the Church the Dean and Prebends 
attended by the Choir received the Body fall- 
ing in to the procession and so proceeded in 
to King Hen. the 7th. Chapel where the Body 
was placed on tressells the Chief Mourner 
and her supporters sitting at the Head of 
the Corpse the part of the Service before 
the interment being read the Corpse was 
deposited in the Vault and the Dean hav- 
ing tinished the burial service Garter King 


of Arms proclaimed Her Royal Highness’s | 


Stile as follows— 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 
(See ante pp. 6, 43, 78). 


TRURO. St. Mary. 

This is a large late Church, the exterior 
part has some peculiarities with rather a 
profusion of ornament but not elegant, and 
the whole bears evidence of debasement, hav- 
ing been re-edified in 1534. It consists of a 
body with South Aisle of equal dimensions, 
and a north aisle which is not in a straight 
line with the rest and is narrower & shorter. 
At the West end is an ugly tower of hetero- 
geneous modern work crowned by a heavy 
stone spire. There is a large S. porch which 
singularly has the doors on its BE. & W. sides, 
the E. side having also a rich niche in the 
upper part. The S. part of the Nave has a 
rich appearance & differs considerably from 
the usual Perpendr., even in Cornwall, the 
battlement is richly panneled, but the pin- 
nacles are unfinished, the buttresses charged 
with niches & below the windows runs a 
course of quatrefoil panneling surmounted by 
Tudor flowers. The windows are remarkable 





Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to take 
out of this transitory life into His Divine 
| Mercy the late Most Illustrious Princess 
Louisa Anne third daughter of the late Most 
| Illustrious Prince Frederick Prince of Wales 
| deceased and sister of His Most Excellent 
| Majesty George the Third by the Grace of 
| God King of Great Britain France and 
| Ireland Defender of the Faith whom God 
| bless and preserve with long life health and 
‘honour and all worldly happiness. 


G. W. Wricat. 


| consisting each of 4 lights included under a 
| wide depressed arch, the mullions & tracery 
| of very simple kind, & the head of the large 
| arch not being glazed, they present intern- 
| ally the appearance of 2 separate windows. 
| Above the windows is a cornice embellished 
with foliage & grapes. The Hast end pr- 
sents a rich external appearance, the two 
equal gables have each a large window of 5 
lights, with depressed arch, between which 
is a large niche with a canopy somewhat de 
pressed but rich & rather in the French style, 
and about are sculptured the Royal Arms. 
Between 2 buttresses are also canopied niches. 
The North Aisle appears to be a fragment 
of the former Church & has some plain 
4-light windows earlier in the style. The 
interior is very light & spacious but devoid 
of interest, having undergone alterations in 
the Italian style & being crowded with pews 
& galleries. On the S. side of the Nave are 
8 depressed arches, with lozenge-shaped piers 
which have modern capitals. The roof has 
also been Italianized in plaster. On the N. 
side are 5 arches but the N. aisle contracts 
at last to nothing, the outer wall-line verging 
to the S. There is no distinction of the 
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Chancel. Some windows contain pieces of 
stained glass, there is a large alabaster Monu- 
ment on the N. of the Altar to John Roberts 
Esq., Obt., 1614, and a brass of late date 
hidden by a pew in which are seen only now 
the groups of children. The arms are 3 Chev- 
ronelles in Chief 2 birds. There is a large 
old organ & a modern font. The poor-box a 
very fine ancient one rich in wood sculpture. 
Under the S. window of the porch is an 
ugly Italian moulding. 
{Salmon, pp. 249-255]. 


TYWARDREATH. St. Andrew. 
Aug. 22nd. 1862. 


The Church has Nave and Chancel un- 
divided with S. aisle along both, a North 
Transept, South porch and Western Tower. 

As usual, the greater part is Perpendicu- 
lar but there are Decd. portions. The arcade 
is late Perpendr., with 7 obtuse arches and 
piers of granite of which 2 are in the Chancel, 
the piers have 4 shafts at the points and 
the intermediate spaces have mouldings, the 
capitals round. The roof of both Nave and 
aisle is coved with ribs and bosses and a 
cornice of foliage. In the S. aisle the win- 
dows have 3 lights except at the E. which 
has 4 and are of a Cornish kind of Perpr., 
but infrequent. The W. window of the same 
aisle is of 3 lights and seems to be of Decd. 
character, there being at the head of the 
central light a circle with 6 star-like points 
and the circle itself sixfoiled. 

The Chancel has an early Decd. E. win- 
dow of 4 lights, each light trefoiled and 
the tracery without foils, fhe arch upon 
shafts with octagonal caps. 

On the N. of the Chancel is one pointed 
splayed window without tracery probably of 
the same date and one square-headed of 4 
lights which seem to be of later date. There 
is an ascent of 2 steps to the Chancel. 

The arch opening to the Transeptal chapel 
ig plain stilted and without capitals. 

In this chapel is a good carved loft and 
xreen of crocket Perpendicular work re- 
sembling a rood-loft. 

_ The Tower arch is pointed and rude spring- 
ing straight from the wall without mould- 
ings. The Tower is embattled and has a 
square turret at the S.E. is divided by 3 
string courses, the belfry windows of 3 lights 
save 2 in the Southern, the W. window of 
3 and a plain W. door. The Tower is much 
covered with ivy. The stair-turret is lighted 
by slit-like openings. 

There are Decd. windows in the North 








side, one single light with pretty foliation. 
A Northern doorway has ball-flowers in the 
moulding. The S. doorway has also ball- 
flowers in the moulding. The S. porch is 
Perpendr., and plain. The outer door of 
granite with continuous mouldings. The 
Font a plain Perpendr. octagonal one with 
quatrefoil panneling and shields on a pan- 
neled stem. The pulpit is a fine ancient one 
with Perpr. wood-carving of good and early 
character especially in the tracery, upon a 
stem. The pues remain but the doors are 
generally removed. In the east part of the 
S. aisle the ribs of the roof have good mould- 
ings with foliage. 
[Salmon, p. 255]. 


St. VEEp. 

This is a Perpendicular Church, less 
spacious, but in much better condition than 
Lanteglos. It has a Nave with side aisles, 
a Chancel with only a South Aisle, and a 
western Tower built of slate stone, with but- 
tresses, an embattled parapet & a square 
belfry window. The west doorway has a 
dripstone with corbels. The South porch is 
of granite. Most of the Southern windows 
are square-headed with labels, on the North 
they are pointed of 3 lights & plain char- 
acter, that at the east end of better tracery. 
One north of the Chancel is square-headed of 
3 lights, with rather rich and elegant tracery 
resembling the cloisters of Ch: Ch: Oxford. 
There is no distinction between the Nave & 
Chancel, but the body is divided from the 
North aisle by 4 flattish pointed arches of 
granite, upon elegant clustered piers com- 
posed of many shafts with foliated capitals ; 
from the S. aisle by 5 arches of like form 
but with piers less elegant, being the ordinary 
western ones with 4 shafts and no foliage in 
the capitals. All the arches and piers are 
in granite. The body of the Church is full 
of wooden boxes alias pues, but in the North 
aisle are some of the original carved ends 
of considerable elegance, presenting wood- 
sculpture in ogee arches, flowers, &. but not 
equal to those at Lanteglos. There is a tur- 
ret at the S. side with the door that led to 
the rood-loft. There is a slab commemorat- 
ing one Francis Courtenay, patron of the 
Church in 1598. The Font is octagonal pan- 
neled in quatrefoils, 

[Salmon, pp. 256-7]. 


Veryan. St. Symphoriana. 1 Feb. 1853. 


A neat Cornish Church in good order and 
lately well restored. It has a long Nave and 
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Chancel undivided, a North Aisle, South 
Trt., and Tower singularly placed at the end 
of the Transept. As usual the character is 
Cornish Perpr. with some provincialisms, 
especially about the Tower which opens into 
the Transept by an obtuse arch, and is of 
3 stages, embattled, with 4 square pinnacles, 
has buttresses, a small square turret at the 
N.E. The Belfry windows of 3 lights merely 


intersecting mullions, and on the 2nd stage | 
On the N. a Perpr. | 


a small oblong opening. 
window of 3 lights. Under the battlement 
is a corbel table of flowers &c. The greater 


part of the walls of the Church has been re-| 2 lights, the W. door continuous, and over 


constructed and there is a new 8. Porch, also 
a Western Porch which forms the principal 
entrance. All the windows are Perpr., of 5 
lights. The West doorway has sculptured 
capitals. The interior has a good effect & 
the vista is very long; 
with low open benches. There is an arcade 
of 8 arches, the piers of 4 clustered shafts 





the whole is fitted | 


having varied foliage in the capitals and the | 


frequently found Cornish abacus. 
octagonal and stilted. 
The Chancel has additional ribs in the roof, 
with foliated bosses. The Font is of the 
Cornish Cup form and perhaps Early Eng- 
lish, on a cylindrical stem, surrounded by 4 
shafts with large rude heads for capitals, 
which is on a square base with heads at the 
angles. The Bowl is sculptured, the lower 
part has a sort of scaly ornament, the upper 
has lozenges, stars and small crosses. There 
is one window in the Trt., of 2 lights, entirely 
plain, which may be earlier, but probably is 
a provincialism. 
|Salmon, p. 257]. 


St. WINNow. 27 Jan. 1854. 


This Church has a body with South aisle, 
a North Transeptal Chapel, West Tower and 
South Porch, the whole as usual, Perpendr. 
The arcade is of 6 Tudor-shaped arches, of 
which 2 are in the Chancel, the piers like 
those in the last-named Churches. The roofs 
cradle and ribbed. A very plain pointed 
arch opens to the Transept and an ugly obtuse 
one to the Tower. The windows on the N. 
side are very late and poor, those on the S. 
side better and of 3 lights. The E. window 
of the S. Porch isa fine one of 4 lights, which 
contains a good deal of stained glass, repre- 
senting Saints with scrolls and also some 
armorial shields. The Transept is of late 
character, & is in a very dirty neglected 
state. There is a fine rood-screen which has 
been continued across the S. aisle but in 


The bases | 
The roof is all new. | 








that part only the panneled base remains 
the other part is of 4 arched compartments, 
with 4-light Perpendr. tracery. There are 


| some good ancient standards with fair cary. 


ing of tracery, shields and cyphers. The 
Pulpit is of good Carolina wood-work. There 
is the matrix of one brass remaining. The 
Font is of cup-form on 4 clustered shafts set 
round an octagonal stem, upon it appears 
a mutilated inscription, foliage and various 
figures, as keys. The Tower is of grey moor 
stone of 3 stages, embattled, with buttresses 
to the lower part only, belfry windows of 


it a 3-light window. The S. porch has the 
inner door of Tudor shape, & has a cross 
on the gable. At the E. end of the S. aisle 
is a large monument to the Sawle family 
1651. : 

This Church derives beauty and_ interest 
from its delightful situation close to the 
Fowey river, and surrounded by a large grove 
of fine trees. ; 

[Salmon, pp. 264-5]. 


Zennor. C. Cornwall. .. St. Sennar. 
14th Feby 1849. 
A late third P. Church of a Common 


Cornish type, nave & Chancel undivided 
with equal N. aisle, a S. transept, West 
tower and S. porch. The work is coarse, the 
material moorstone with granite mixed. The 
arcade consists of 6 very low and ungraceful 
arches of obtuse form, the piers octagonal 
with coarse capitals all whitewashed, and 


the proportions of the arcade extremely 
small. Two bays may be considered as 
within the Chancel. The arch to the 


transept is destroyed. That to the tower is 
rude and obtuse rising from wall-imposts. 
Most of the windows have been modernised 
but one at the west of the aisle is an ordin- 
ary late one of 3 lights, without foils or 
tracery. The roofs are cradle but the nave 
has been ceiled. The tower is of granite low 
and of 3 stages with battlement and four 
coarse square pinnacles, no buttresses. The 
W. window of 3 lights, the belfry window 
also of 3 lights with a kind of false M. P. 
character seen occasionally in the Cornish 
towers. The tower is divided by large strings, 
its W. door very plain. There is a square- 
headed slit window on the S. of the Nave, 
westward of the porch. The font has an 
octagonal bowl panneled with quatrefoils and 
a shaft added to 4 of the corners which dies 
down obliquely into an octagonal stem. The 
Church is entirely pued. The ground rises 
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considerably from West to Wast which is | 
very perceptible inside the Church. | 

Zennor Church stands amidst bleak and | 
granite hills near the coast. The S. wall of | 
the nave seems to be Norman and there is a | 
single narrow window of Norman character. 
The nave is wider than the Chancel. 

The tower is perpr. of granite, has an ogee | 
niche over the W. window. One square- | 
headed window remains on the S of the 
Chancel, of two lights trefoiled and labeled. 

[Salmon, pp. 266-8]. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 


Lancaster. 


“MHE CREAM OF THE JEST.’’—This 

expression was well enough known in 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s day to be included in 
his dictionary in 1755, but is to-day omitted 
from the ‘New English Dictionary’ and a 
large number of allusion and quotation books, 
among which is Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions,’ tenth edition, 1930. I have exam- 
ined sixty-five books of quotations and allu- 
sions and in only two of them do | find any 
reference to the source of this expression. 
Burton Stevenson’s ‘The Home _ Book of 
Quotations’ (New York, 1934) and G. L. 
Apperson’s ‘ English Proverbs and  Pro- 
verbial Phrases’ (London, 1929) both give 
the citation: ‘‘1678 Ray.’”’ John Ray’s 
‘A Compleat Collection of English Proverbs ’ 
(London, 1678) does not give any record of 
the source of the expression. 

The earliest use that I can find is in John 
Eachard’s ‘The Grounds and Occasions of 
the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion. . .’ 
In this essay in speaking of the improve- 
ments that should be made in the college edu- 
cation of the clergy, he says: 

And first is this: Whether or not it were not 
highly useful, especially for the clergy who are ' 
supposed to speak English to the people, that 
English exercises imposed upon lads [italics 
sic], if not in public schools, yet at least 
privately! Not but that I am abundantly 
satisfied that Latin (O Latin! it is the all in 
all! and the very cream of the jest!). oes 

Perhaps some of the readers of ‘N. and 
Q.’ can give an earlier use of this expression 
than the one cited in the Works of John 
Eachard. The most recent and perhaps the 
best known use of this expression is as the 
title of James Branch Cabell’s novel, ‘The 
— of the Jest,’ which was published in 





R. D. ButiucKk, sun. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


'furnace. The 
|‘ N.E.D.’ is from Ben Jonson, 1610). 





ALCHEMICAL TERMS: EARLY EX- 
AMPLES.—In 1590 the following work 
was published in London : 

The Sclopotarie of losephus Quercetanus, 
Phisition, Or His booke containing the cure of 
wounds received by shot of Gunne or such like 
ingines of Warre. Whereunto is added his 
Spagericke antidotary of medicines against the 
aforesayd wounds. Published into English by 
lohn Hester, practitioner in the said spagiricall 
Arte. 

It is a small octavo volume, printed in 
black-letter, and translated from the Latin 
‘Sclopetarius’ of Joseph Duchesne (Lyon, 
1576, and Leipzig, 1614). An account of the 
translator, John Hester, will be found in the 
‘Ss Bole 

The book is of little value from the scien- 
tific point of view, but it provides some inter- 
esting early examples—unknown to the edi- 
tors of the ‘ N. E. D.’—of several terms com- 
monly used by alchemists. The most impor- 
tant are noted below; in each case I give in 
brackets the date of the first use of the word 
according to the ‘N. KE. D.’ 

alexipharmacon (= antidote. ‘N. E. D.,’ 
1605). ‘‘ Some wholesome remedie named of 
the Greekes Alexipharmacon.”’ p. 18. 

colcothar (=rouge, a brownish-red oxide of 
iron. ‘N. B. D.,’ 1605). ‘‘ Take the Feces 
which remaine in the bottome of the vessel] 
which is called Colcothar.’’ p. 93. 

crocus of copper (= cuprous oxide. The 
earliest use of ‘‘ crocus,’’ meaning the pow- 
der obtained by calcining metals, is dated in 
the ‘N. E. D.’, 1640. The only example of 
“crocus of copper’’ is dated 1799). ‘* You 
shall make the Balme, oyle and Crocus of 
copper.’’ p. 91. 

incision knife (‘N. E. D.’, 1612). ‘‘ the 
which passage (if neede require) must be 
inlarged with a lancet or incision knife.’’ 


p. 30. 
flowers of sulphur (‘N. E. D.,’ 1696). 


‘““one pound of the flower of sulphure.’’ p. 


rubin of sulphur (= realgar. Not given in 
the ‘N. E. DD.’ There is one example of 
‘‘ruby of sulphur,’’ dated 1737). 

alcohol of wine (=spirit of wine. ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
1672). ‘‘ Circulate the Rubin of sulphure 
with the Alcoll of wine eight dayes.”’ p. 92. 
Variant spellings of ‘‘alecohol’’ are also given : 
‘*then powre on new alcooll of wine.’’ p. 
94. ‘‘circulate the Christaline salt in a 
Pellican with the alcoole of wine.’’ p. 91. 

reverberate (= to expose in a reverberatory 
earliest example in the 
‘* then 
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reuerberate it with an open fire.’’ fs 91. | 
spagyric, spagyrical (= chemical. | 
‘N.E.D.,’ 1596 and 1594). See title quoted | 


Road Cf. 


‘The Steel Tree of Death,’ by 
G. H. M., 


Evening News, 22 July, "1938, 
J. Arpacn. 


above. 
ie (= tartarized. ‘N.E.D.,’ | \H AUCER ALLUSIONS (See elxviii. 313), 
1651). ‘‘ made sweete by circulation with the | ~—1. ‘The History of the Works “ the 
spirit of wine Tartarizated.”” p. 93. | Learned . . . ’ 1742. London, vol. ii. 215, 
terebinthinate (= impregnated with tur- | Contains an 1 article on Spenser, in which 
pentine. ‘N.E.D..’ 1680). ‘‘ Oyle of sul-|'F.Q.," I. vi. 22, 4-5, is compared to 
phur terebinthinat.’’ p. 92. (Lat. oleum | Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue,’ 165-6: 
sulphuris terebenthinatum). _ .. ; A monk there was, 
can ee. eens b... vitrio’-| 2. William Whitehead’s ‘ hi Charge to the 
a\. 4s oe . . | » » 7 
ate.’’ p, 92. (Lat. oleum sulphuris vitriola- | Poets * (1762), published in " Poems _ and 
roe | Plays of William Whitehead,’ London, 1774, 
, Ratru E. Ocxenven. | S@¥8 of Chaucer (p. 295) : 
Through Fame’s long rubric, down from 


BYSSINIAN REPLIES.—As 


Abyssinia 
4 
in the news, the following sayings may be of 
interest. They were due to Ras Makonnen, 
when he was in Paris in 1902. He was re- 
garded as the most capable of Menelek’s prob- 
able successors, when he died in 1906. On 
being asked whether he preferred France or 
England, he replied, ‘‘ Is your respected 
mother still alive? May she teach you dis- 
cretion !’’ To another query about his views 
on London and Londoners, came the answer, 
‘ May God have you in His sacred keeping !”’ 
An art like this which can baffle the ubiqui- 
tous interviewer seems worthy of honorable 
mention, but probably it takes centuries of 
the ingenious politeness which evades the 
issue to achieve it. 

QUARE. 


(OH: ANGING LONDON.—1. Onslow 

cent, South Kensington. The old 
houses and poplars are being swept 
away to make way for the usual cinema, 
shops and flats. We shall miss this little 
oasis of quiet and the Royal Exotic Nursery 
of Wills and Segar, Ltd., at No. 16a, re- 
moved to 44-45, Sussex Place. 

2., Edmonton Post Office, 7 Green, Lower 
Edmonton. A member of the Ragg family 
has been postmaster here, from its opening 
one hundred years ago to its closing on 21 
July. The new Crown post office is in the 
Broadway. 

3. Imperial War Museum, South Kensing- 
ton. To be transferred this winter to the 
re-constructed Bethlem Hospital, Geraldine 
Mary Harmsworth Park, Southwark. It has 
— many homes, including the Crystal 

Palace, Catford, Pimlico, Coventry Street, 

Anne’s 
Institute 


Cres- 


Buckingham Palace Road, Queen 
Cardington 


Gate. and Imperial 


has now been raised to a prominent place | 





| 


Chaucer’s time, 
Few fortunes have been rais’d by lofty rhime, 
3. John Free’s ‘ Poems on Several Ocea- 
sions,’ London, 1757, is prefaced by ‘ An His. 
torical and Critical Account of the Origin 
and peculiar Nature of English Poetry. . .’ 


At p. xiv. Free says: 

There remain still, many of our antient 
Poems written in this Sort of Long’ Verse 
{7 feet]. The Tale of Gamelyn, attributed to 


Chaucer, is of this kind, tho’ printed by Mr. 
Urry, in Hemistichs. Its proper Form is thus 
His Men told him of Adventures, which that 
they had y found, 
{nd Gamélyn told them again, how he was 
fast y bound. 
4. Ibid., p. xviii. ; 
because it depends so much upon the 
Accent, I imagine that when the English shall 
cease to be a Living Language, our Poetry will 
be lost in great Measure; and not to be dis- 
covered by future Criticks, any farther, than 
as the Rhyme shall chance to assist them, 
which will be but imperfectly, as is evident 
from the present State of Chaucer’s Works, 
and the hobbling Manner in which our common 
People read them. 


5. [bid., p, xxvii. : 


This Sort of Verse of ten Syllables seems to 
be of some Antiquity in England. It was used 
by Chaucer, who, died, I believe, in the Year 
1400. 

With him there rode a gentil Pardonere, 

Of Rounceval his Friend and his Compere: 


6. Ibid., p. xxviii. : 


The mixed Heroick, consists of Heroick 
Verses, of ten Syllables. put into Stanza, which 
is a Mode of Lyrick Poetry: The Forms of the 
Stanza are various. The most remarkable are 
those of Chaucer, Lidgate his Scholar, Gower 
his Contemporary, Spenser in the Fairie- 
queen, : 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AMES I.: HIS RELIGION.—One might 
have expected both James J. and Queen 
Anne to have belonged to the Church of Kome. 
Anne, however, and her sister were by the 
express command of Charles II. and with the 
consent of their father, a strong Roman 
Catholic, brought up as members of the 
Church of England. I fail to find in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ an in- 
dication of the means by which James was 
parted from his mother’s faith. Before he 
was twenty, he wrote to the Pope, asking for 
assistance against Elizabeth but holding out 
no hope that he intended to change his reli- 
gion. Was his Protestantism settled by the 
Parl and Countess of Mar, who looked after 
him in childhood, or by one of the four 
teachers who, after Mar’s death, under the 
care of his brother, conducted his education ? 
One of these teachers was Buchanan, whose 
doctrines did not please James later. As the 
future royal pedant had a surprising com- 
mand of the Bible and foreign languages at 
the age of eight, it is possible that he argued 
himself into the beliefs which were opposed 
alike to papal and Presbyterian domination. 
The ‘D.N.B.’ says nothing definite on the 
pant. S. R. 


ALTER VILLIERS AND ‘ SILVER- 
SPBAR.’—I require information re- 
specting Walter Villiers, the author of the 
children’s tory ‘Silverspear, or the 
Magicians of Arabia,’ published in 1870 by 
the Weekly Budget Office. Was he a con- 
nection of the Jersey family? It is well 
known that later Margaret Elizabeth Child- 
Villiers, Countess of Jersey, produced a large 
number of similar works. Could anyone help 
me to obtain a copy of ‘ Silverspear,’ which 
is not in the British Museum or any other 

of our great libraries ? 

A, C. 


(jONvictT SHIPS.—I wonder whether any 
_ of your correspondents could inform me 
if pictures (engravings, book-illustrations, 
ete.) exist of (1) Dunkirk, convict hulk, 
Plymouth, 1790; (2) Pitt, Bast Indiaman, 
employed in taking convicts to New South 
Wales, 1791; and (3) Royal Admiral, Bast 
Indiaman, employed in taking convicts to 
New South Wales, 1792. If g0, 1 shall be 


glad _to know where such pictures may be 
seen ? 


INQUISITIVE. 


““ LT EDGE-PREACHER.’’—In a descrip- 
tion of the indigenous inhabitants of 
New South Wales (circa 1790) it is stated: 
“Their Poets neither having the advantage 
of writing or printing, are necessitated to 
travel ag the hedge-preachers in Britain, to 
extend their reputation.’’ What is the sig- 
nificance of the term ‘* hedge-preacher ”’ ? 


INQUISITIVE. 


PELLING-BOOKS.—Lately, having come 
across an edition of Butter’s Spelling- 
Book some way beyond the 200th, 1 have be- 
come interested in the subject. Is there any 
book or article on it which would supply 
information? When did the Hornbook go 


out and the Spelling-Book come in? Which 
of these was the most widely used? It does 
not look as if anybody could have beaten 


Butter. At the end of a copy of Cobbett’s 
‘English Grammar,’ undated according to 
the evil practice of earlier days, but evidently 
published by Messrs. Routledge some years 
ago, I find a list of such books advertised. 
It includes Gay’s 12mo, 1s., and octavo, 9d. ; 
Carpenter’s and Mavor’s, same sizes and 
prices; and Vyse’s, Fenning’s and Mark- 
ham’s, all octavo, 9d. These were all pub- 
lished by Routledge. Mavor, whose book 
appeared in 1801, is the most familiar name 
to me. Other publishers, apparently, 
printed Lindley Murray’s book, which, I 
suppose, was very popular, and Butter’s. 
Butter was, I gather from his Preface, a 
gentleman of considerable piety, who rejoiced 
in the good work he had been able to do. 

It is pleasant to note that all the books in 
the list given above were illustrated, except 
Carpenter’s at 9d., which had the advantage 
of being ‘‘ strongly bound in cloth.’’ Rout- 
ledge’s ‘ British Spelling Book,’ which heads 
the list, boasts ‘‘ 300 large illustrations.” 
Without pictures the task of learning would 
be dry indeed. ‘ Reading Without Tears’ 
was my book and on inquiry I find that few 
people recall learning their letters. My own 
earliest steps were impressed on me, because 
I was taught by an aunt in a room seldom 
used except for visitors, 

Among the earlier books Johnson’s is re- 
corded by Boswell. After his dame school 
he was taught by Tom Brown, said he, who 
‘‘ published a spelling-book, and dedicated it 
to the UNIVERSE; but I fear no copy of it can 
now be had.”’ 
| Birkbeck Hill noted that ‘‘ neither the 
| British Mzseum nor the Bodleian Library 
{has a copy.’’ Hazlitt in his essay ‘ On tlie 
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- ne 
Conversation of Authors’ in ‘The Plain 


Speaker ’ writes of Dilworth’s Spelling-Book. 
This Mr. P. P. Howe in a note identifies 
doubtfully as ‘A New Guide to the English 
Tongue.’ ALrro. 


ALE EDITION OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
ante pp. 45, 63, 84, 99).— 

36. Dates, etc., asked for of Henry New- 
come, son of Dr. Henry Newcome, Master of 
Hackney School. He married Cole’s niece, 
Mary Mawdesley (d. 1782). 

37. Information required concerning John 
Purchas, alderman of Oambridge in 1780. 

38. Walpole wrote to Cole, 3 Oct., 1780: 
‘“The Master of Pembroke .. . is like the 
lover who said, ‘ Have I not seen thee, where 
thou hast not been?’’’ Where does this quo- 
tation occur ? 

39. Information sought concerning Rich- 
ard Reynolds, formerly a waiter at the Mitre 
Tavern, Cambridge, and, in 1775, butler of 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

40. Information sought concerning William 
Stephens or Stevens, engraver and _ print- 
seller at Cambridge, c. 1730-60, who retired 
into Yorkshire. He was the uncle of William 
Henshaw (1753-75), a promising young en- 
graver of Cambridge. 

41. Information sought concerning Sophia 
Thomas, daughter of General John Thomas 
(second son of Sir Edmund Thomas, second 
Baronet of Wenvoe Castle, Glamorgan) by 
Lady Sophia Keppel, only daughter of the 
first Harl of Albemarle. 

42. Information desired concerning the sale 
of William Cole’s estate to Lord Hardwicke 
c. 1770 or 1771. The estate was at Hadden- 
ham in the Isle of Ely. 

W. S. Lewis. 


ORKS ATTRIBUTED TO G. P. R. 
JAMES.—On June 24, 1916, W. A. 
Frost, writing in ‘N. and Q.’, said that he 
believed that possibly he had the only com- 
plete set of the romances of George Payne 
Rainsford James in the world. Two months 
later, on Aug. 26, he furnished a biblio- 
graphy of the fifty-six long romances and 
data about the shorter ones. Yet neither 
he nor Stuart Marsh Ellis in his ‘The 
Solitary Horseman ’ (London, 1927) mentions 
three short tales which 1 find attributed to 
the author in American libraries. I shall 
appreciate it if some reader will help me to 
verify their authorship. I am preparing a 
thesis on ‘ The Technique of George Payne 
Rainsford James.’ 


(See | 





In the Indiana University library there is 
a 10,000-word romance of Indian life entitled 
‘Otaitsa.’ It is to be found in Dick's 
English Library, v., 181f., and is credited to 
James. The St. Louis Public Library, which 
has a rather large collection of James’s books, 
has in its Historical Collection of Children’s 
Literature, a small book entitled ‘ Frank 
Herbert: or, The Young Student,’ which its 
cataloguer has credited to James. I exam- 
ined the title-page which says, ‘‘ By the 
author of ‘The String of Pearls’ and 
‘Louise Merton’.’’ The book was written 
for the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society and published by them in 1849, the 
year before James came to America, 
Although the style of writing has some of the 
characteristics of James’s style, the religious 
teachings in it seem much more characteristic 
of some bigoted American Protestant minis- 
ter than of one who followed the practices 
of the Established Church. 

I have traced many references to James’s 
tales, but I have never before read of one 
called ‘‘ Louise Merton.” [1 think it is pos 
sible that the St. Louis Library has used the 
title ‘The String of Pearls’ as a clue to the 
authorship, and that some other writer may 
have used that title, as well as James. 


Max FIntey. 


HE SUBLIME SOCIETY OF BEEF 
STEAKS.—In his ‘Life and Death of 
the Sublime Society of Beef Steaks ’ (London, 
1871) Walter Arnold refers to the archives 
and to the minutes of the S.S.B.S. Are 
these minutes still preserved and, if so, where 

may they be consulted ? 

COLEMAN PaARsoNs. 


OSEPH HUNTER: A MS. IN HIS 
POSSESSION.—On 17 Dec. 1846, the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter read before the Society 
of Antiquaries of London a paper entitled 
‘An Account of the Scheme for Erecting a 
Royal Academy in England in the Reign of 
James the First.’ (Archaeologia, xxxil., p- 
134). re 
In connection therewith, Hunter exhibited 
a manuscript setting forth the constitution 


of the Society, and the names of eighty-four | 


original members. This document, which 
Hunter retained in his possession, was sold 
at his death in 1861, and its present where 
abouts is unknown to me. I should, there 
fore, be grateful for any information con- 
cerning its subsequent history or present 
location. 
Tuomas H. McGratt. 
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‘An Epistle to a Friend, to persuade 
him to the Warres’ (‘ Underwood,’ Folio 
1640) beginning : 

Wake, friend from forth thy Lethargie: 
the Drum 
Beates brave, and loude in Europe, ‘ 
ig addressed to one Colby, who is mentioned 
later in the poem. Who was Colby? The 
occasion was perhaps the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years War (1620). 
2. In the same poem it is said of a fashion- 
able lady of light behaviour that 
shee’ll enter, 
Where Pittes, or Wright, or Modet would not 
venter. 
What is known of Pittes, 
Modet ? 
3, ‘Epitaph on Master Philip Gray’ 
(ibid.) : 


Wright and 


we if such man as he could die, 
What suretie of life have thou, and [? 
Who was Philip Gray? 
B. H. N. 


| QT. MARY DAYS.—A writer c. 1478 men- 

tions a number of fish to be found in the 
river Wye in Derbyshire, ‘‘ trouthes . . . et 
salmones boni inter tempus vocatae Seynt 
Mary dayes.’” What were these days of 
abstinence? The Greek Church has a fast of 
the Theotokos for fifteen days before the 
feast of the Assumption on 15 Aug. (‘ Ency. 
Brit.,’ 11th ed., x. 197). 


H. I. A. 


J EMOSTHEN ES, KING OF LIBURNIA. 
—Was he an historical personage (see 
clxviii. 373) ? 


H. I. A. 


ENTRIES IN ROCHDALE PARISH 

REGISTER (See ante p. 85).—In addi- 
tion to the thirteen irregular entries de- 
scribed at the reference, I have since found 
thirty-five more (from 1642 to 1697), making 
a total of forty-eight. I would again ask, 





What was their purpose? 
G. W. 


South Hackney. 


VL-CENT. MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
YORK.—What was the name of the 


Mayor of York in 1577, 1578 and 1579? Can 
iny reader say ? 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


| 
EN JONSON QUERIES. — 1. Jonson’s 





ANCIENT GREEK ANECDOTE.—An old 

story of a polite Greek who, while per- 
forming the funeral of an infant daughter, 
felt bound to make his excuses to the specta- 
tors for ‘‘ bringing out such a ridiculously 
small corpse to so large a crowd.” (F. 
Anstey). I should be glad to have a refer- 


ence for this. 
D 10) GRAN DEVILLE-GRAN VILLE. 
What is the anecdote connected with the 
name of De Grandville (Granville) and Wil- 
liam of Normandy, alluded to in chapter 
xxxvi. of Smedley’s ‘Lewis Arundel’? I 
have a very faint impression that Canter- 
bury comes into it as the “ grande ville.” 


But how? 

“MY MOTHER’ BY ANN TAYLOR.—I 
have seen it stated that the last stanza 

of this lyric in its original form ‘‘ was ob- 

jected to on sound doctrinal grounds by the 


8. 


Ss. 


late Augustus de Morgan the mathema- 
tician’’ in 1866, and that another was 


substituted by the docile authoress. 

Remembering another mathematician’s 
correction of a stanza by Lord Tennyson, I 
should much like to know what the offending 
stanza was. As I have no access to a “ first 
edition ’’ of the Taylors’ poems, will some 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ have the goodness to 
enlighten me? 


S. 
RUSKIN ON COLOUR. — Where, in 


Ruskin, occur the following words: 
“Of all God’s gifts to the sight of man, 
colour is the holiest, the most sublime, the 
most solemn ’’? 


J. A. KNow Les. 


BALzAC’S PERIOD.—Could anyone tell 
me the best book to read for the social 
history of the restored French monarchy— 
the period covered by Balzac’s ‘ Comédic 
humaine’? [I should also be glad to know 
of any good study of Balzac—French, Eng- 
lish or German—that may have been pub- 
lished within the last decade. 


C. EB. i. 
OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—The 


following is attributed to Adam Smith: 
“That insidious and crafty animal vulgarly 
called a statesman or politican.” Exact 
reference desired. 


A. G. Carpew. 
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Replies. 


DE MORVILLE FAMILY. 
(clxix. 85), 


N Hugh de Morvill, baron of Burgh-by- 

Sands and resident at Kirkoswald in Cum- 
berland (7rans, Cumb. and Westmld. Ant. 
Soc. New Ser. xii. 166), who was son of Simon 
de Morvill by Ada his wife, daughter of 
William Engaine, see Mr. T. H. B. Graham’s 
paper in ibid. N.S. xxxii. 1-6, and Prescott’s 
note to No. 101 of his edition of the ‘ Reg. 
of the Priory of Wetherhal.’ Simon’s 
parentage has not been ascertained and 
neither he nor any of his descendants were 
constables of Scotland; as far as I can see 
there is no reason to connect them with the 
murderer of St. Thomas of Canterbury or 
the family who were constables of Scotland. 
In 1912 the late Rev. F. W. Ragg suggested 
that Simon may have been brother of Hugh 
de Morvill, founder of Dryburgh Abbey 
(Trans. N.S. xii. 386 and ped.), but there 
seems to be little in this beyond the fact that 
they died within a few years of each other! 

Hugh de Morvill, who occurs as early as 
1130, was afterwards constable of Scotland, 
founder of Kilwinning and Dryburgh Abbeys 
and died in 1162; by his wife, Beatrice de 
Bello Campo, he had an eldest son Richard, 
who succeeded him in the constableship 
(Farrer, ‘ Honors and Kts.’ Fees,’ ii. 356). 
Richard married Avice, daughter of William 
de Lancaster I (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ i. 360) and 
she died in December, 1192 (Farrer, ‘ Rec. of 
Kendale,’ i., p. xii.); he died in 1189 and 
his son, William de Morvill, in 1196, after 
which the heir was William’s sister (Farrer, 
‘Honors,’ ii. 357), Helen, wife of Roland, 
son of Uchtred of Galloway (ibid. 357-8). 
According to Ragg, Sir Hugh de Morvill, one 
of the slayers of St. Thomas, was probably 
a brother of the above-named Richard, con- 
stable of Scotland (Trans. N.S. xii. 385, and 
ped. facing p. 386) and he had previously 
made out some case for his suggestion (ibid. 
N.S. xi. 310-6). Sir Hugh was lord of West- 
morland and Knaresborough (Prescott, op. 
cit., pp. 187 note 1; 393 note 4) which he for- 
feited for rebellion (Farrer, ‘ Rec.,’ i., p. 
xvi.; Trans. N.S. vii. 103-4) and hig sister 
Maud was ancestress of the later barons of 
Appleby by her first marriage to William de 
Vipont (ibid. N.S. xi., ped. facing p. 320; 
xil., ped, facing p. 386). If Farrer is correct 
in affirming that Hugh de Morvill, constable 





—_., 


of Scotland during the latter years of King 
David, held Westmorland in 1154 (Farrer 
‘Rec.,’ i., p. xi.) and in calling his gon 
Richard ‘‘ eldest son’? (Farrer, ‘ Honors,’ 
ii, 356) it seems not unlikely that the later 


lord of Westmorland, Sir Hugh, was his } 


younger son. 


Hq. La 


(jAMBYSOPOLIS (clxviii. 335, 371, 462),— 

The martyrs SS. Helenus (‘ Dict. d’ Hist, 
et de géogr. ecclés.,’ ii., col. 288), Aristion 
loc. cit.; iv., cols. 191-2) and Theodore, are 
little more than names. and not “ trés garan- 
tis’? as bishops of Alexandretta, to which 
they were assigned by Michel Le Quien (ibid,, 
ii., col. 288) in 1740. Hesychius, who was 
at the Councils of Nicaea in 325 and Antioch 
in 341, is the first bishop whose name is cer- 
tainly known, and others occur down to 549 
or 550 (ibid., cols. 288-9). A glance at the 
three volumes of ‘ Hierarchia Cath. Medii, 
Aevi,’ covering the period 1198-1600, shows 
that the title was not yet used in the Roman 
Curia. 


H. I. A. 


EMORIALS TO WILLIAM COBBETT 
(clxix. 85).—See 1 S. xi. 298, and 2 8. 

ii. 317. At the latter reference your corres 
pondent states that the ‘‘ plain stone ”’ which 
originally covered the remains of William 
Cobbett, has been replaced by a handsome 
tomb, erected by his son. 

I have an undated cutting as follows: 

Inscription on Cobbett’s tomb, erected in &t. 
Andrew’s Churchyard, Farnham, in Surrey, 
Oct. 22, 1839:—‘ Beneath this stone lie the 
remains of William Cobbett, born in_ the 
parish of Farnham, 9th of March, 1762; enlisted 
into the 54th regiment of foot; serjeant-major 
in 1785; and obtained his discharge in 1808 
he was returned to parliament for the borough 
of Oldham, and represented it till his death, 
which took place at Normandy, in the adjoin 
ing parish of Ash, on the 18th of June, 1835.” 

A, H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


RLEANOR BOWES (clxix. 77; s.v. ‘ Burials 

in Westminster Abbey’). — Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague wrote some verses on the 
untimely decease of Eleanor Verney, the 
beautiful daughter and heiress of the Hon. 
Thos. Verney, son of George, Lord Wil 
loughby of Broke, and first wife of George 
Bowes of Streatham and Gibside, Co. Dur 
ham, whom he married when she was only 
fourteen—on 10 Oct., 1724. She died three 
months afterwards—14 Dec., 1724. The 
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verses were printed in the Universal Register 
for 1775. 
J. W. Fawcett. 


eevee? SCA, MANUALS (clxix. 

65, 101).—There is at least one equivalent 
to the Oxford University Press ‘ Rules for 
Compositors and Readers’ for the French 
language. Its title is ‘ Les régles de la com- 
position typographique & ]’usage des composi- 
teurs, des correcteurs et des imprimeurs, par 
Désiré Greffiier.’ It is published by the 
Bibliotheque technique des industries du 
livre, 79 rue Dareau, Paris at Frs 2.50. 

A more expensive work for the German 
language of which the 11th edition appeared 
in 1934, is ‘ Der Grosse Duden, Rechtschrei- 
bung der deutschen Sprache und der 
Fremdworter, ‘bearbeitet von Dr. Otto 
Basler.’ It is obtainable from the Biblio- 
graphisches Institut A.G. at Leipsic. 

Other useful manuals, printed in German 
but covering typographical style for some 
thirty different languages, are the follow- 
ing :— 

‘Richtlinien fur den Satz fremder 
Sprachen, von Paul Grunow. 2. Aufl. 1930. 
In Selbstverlage des Verfassers, Berlin- 
Johannisthal, Johannes-Werner-Strasse 5.’ 
RM, 1.20. 

‘Der Satz und die Behandlung fremder 
Sprachen. Ein Hilfsbuch fir Schriftsetzer 
und Korrektoren von Wilhelm Hellwig. 
4 Aufl. Frankfurt-a.M., Verlag von 
Klimseh & Co., 1920.’ I believe that later 
editions of this have been published, price 
about RM. 5. 


W. J. Carton. 


Geneva. 


E FRANCO-GERMAN WAR: DEATH- 

_ RIDE (clxix, 65, 102).—In August, 1870, 
Prince Frederick Charles, at the head of his 
army, was making superhuman efforts to shut 
up Bazaine in Metz. In the afternoon of 
the 16th, Alvensleben reeived that the 
French were threatening his centre. He had 
no infantry at his disposal: his artillery was 
overmatched, but there remained the cavalry. 
Bredow, who commanded the 7th Cuirassiers 
and the 16th Uhlans, received an order to 
attack the batteries on the Roman road that 
runs westward from Rezonville to Vionville. 
It was clear to the leader,’ says the 
German official account, ‘‘ that the charge 
Was a death-ride (Opferritt) that could only 
be of value if it was conducted with great 
energy.”” The assailants reached the bat- 
teries and sabred the gunners there; they 


| nelle cigarette, 


broke right through the first line, threatened 
the batteries beyond and almost reached 
Rezonville. But here, exhausted and dis- 
ordered, they were attacked by a large body 
of French cavalry, and when at last they re- 
turned to Vionville it was found that more 
than half of them were missing. Though in 
the German official account the charge is re- 
ferred to as an ‘‘ Opferritt,’’ it is elsewhere 
called a ‘‘ Totenritt ’”’ or even “‘ der berihmte 
Totenritt.”’ 

A chevauchée a la mort, as the French 
term it, was not uncommon in the war of 
1870. There had been another on the morn- 
ing of the 16th near to Metz. A very famous 
one is the charge of the cuirassiers at Worth 
to give Macmahon’s infantry a longer time 
to get away. Over hop-fields dotted with 
trees and intersected with deep ditches, the 
doomed horsemen went till they were en- 
gulfed in the narrow streets of the village ot 
Morsbronn, where the Germans shot them 
down at close range from the windows of the 
houses. 

To obtain a fair knowledge of the war of 
1870 with the minimum of trouble and the 
maximum of enjoyment, a reader should 
study thirty pages of Fyffe’s ‘ Modern 
Europe’ or the account of the Franco- 
German War in the eleventh edition of the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ The use of a 
map is absolutely essential to understand the 
not very complicated march of the invading 
armies. Then he might take Zola’s 
‘ Débacle,’ which is a description of the war 
|in the form of a novel. Zola’s work deals 
| chiefly with the march to Sedan and the col- 
| lapse of the Empire in that little town, but 
there are allusions to the earlier battles, 
‘though none (I think) to the terrific fighting 
| around Metz, and there is some account of 
| the siege of Paris and the crowning catas- 
itrophe of the Commune. Being a novel, 
|‘ La Débacle’ is not technical; the love- 
interest is negligible and as to impartiality, 
| Zola has been accused of belittling the French 
soldiers. It is, however, pretty clear that the 
| artistic sense predominated in this champion 
of realism, and that his real object was to 
give an exact picture of what happened as he 
;Yeceived it from the lips of eye-witnesses. 
| Very vivid are the glimpses we get of the 
unhappy Emperor, rouged to dissimilate his 
pallor and ‘‘fumant machinalement 1|’éter- 
”? as he followed the long via 
dolorosa that led him to Sedan. Chatto 
| Windus have published a translation known 
|as ‘The Downfall.’ 





T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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ALLEY, FLAMSTBED AND NEWTON 
(elxviii. 434).—Dr. J. L. E. Dreyer was 
inclined to think that the first rift in the 
friendship between Flamsteed and Halley 
was in the year 1680 (see The Observatory, 
xlv. 293). The quarrel between the two 
astronomers must have had an earlier begin- 
ning. Robert Hooke, in an entry of Jan. 7, 
1675/6, says: ‘‘ Flamsteed and Halley fallen 
out’; (see ‘The Diary of 
1672-1680,’ ed. 
and Walter Adams, p. 209; London: Taylor 
and Francis, 1935). 


Royal Society, writing to me, July 8, 1935, 
kindly supplies the extract following, from 
‘The Family Memoirs of the Rev. William 
Stukeley, M.D.,’ vol. i., p. 63: 


1720/1. Feb. 23. Dr. Halley & I breakfasted 
at Sir Is. Newtons. Sir Is. mentioned the 
poverty of the materials he had for making 
his Theory of the moon’s motion; that Mr. 
Flamsted would communicate none of his 
observations to him. Sir Is. came to London 
1696. Halley mentioned a Calumny Flamstead 
raisd agt. him for stealing 110 stars from him 
and that Dr. Hare answered that if it was 
true he knew of no Jaw whereby to punish him 
for it. 

The Stukeley Family Memoirs, above men- 
tioned, were published in three volumes, I 
understand, by the Surtees Society, and are 
said to contain numerous other references to 
Halley. The work is not directly accessible 
to me, at this moment. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


Chicago. 


HE LETTERS OF JOHN FLAMSTEED 
(clxvii. 367; clxviii. 51, 394).—In the 
sketch of William Molyneux, in_ the 
‘D.N.B.,’ it is stated that some of his corres- 
pondence passed into the possession of the 
Corporation of the Town of Southampton. 
In response to an inquiry of mine, Mr. 
Charles F. Davis, Librarian and Secretary 
of the Central Library at Southampton, 
kindly wrote to me, under date of 1 July, 
1935, giving the information following: 

- =. . . . « Tespecting the manuscripts of 
William Molyneux contained in the possession 
of the Borough Council of Southampton. I 
have been able to trace that the Molyneux 
correspondence is contained in seven volumes, 
apparently consisting of Molyneux’s letters to 
and from John Flamsteed, F. Hauksbee, 
William Derham, Rk. ©’Flaherty, ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin, Dublin Philosophical Society, 
etc. I am unable to discover any letters 


written by Dr. Edmond Halley, and there is no 
indication of such . 





Robert Hooke | 
by H. W. Robinson : 
| 1796 and 1797. 
| returns could not have covered the whole of 
Lieut. H. W. Robinson, Librarian of the | 


Mr. Davis adds that a careful search of 
the considerable number of manuscripts 
might possibly reveal something relating to 
Dr. Halley. 

BE. F. MacPrxe, 


OWDERED HAIR (clxix. 10, 52), — In 
1929 I searched the few returns of the 
Hair Powder Tax (Act of 30 Apr., 1795) 
that exist at the County Hall, Warwick. 
There were only those for the years 1796, 
It appeared to me that these 


the county of Warwick, as the existing 
papers were so few and there was only one 
person of my surname given, and he at one 
place, whereas there were certainly other 
living elsewhere. 

I give the following example of the style 
of the return: 

1795. ‘‘ List of persons who have taken 
Certificates for wearing hair powder, 179. 
Stratford-upon-Avon.”’ 

‘‘ Southam, Wm. No. 93. June 4. Hou.” 


1796. ‘‘ Wm. Southam. Hou. Certificate 
no, 130.”’ 

1797. ‘‘Ap. 4. Southam, Wm. Hou. 
No. 17.” 


(‘‘ Hou.”’ signifies householder). 

I should like to know when the custom of 
wearing powdered wigs ceased to be generally 
observed by men of the so-called ‘‘ middle 
classes,’’ men such as attorneys, doctors, 
prosperous yeomen, yeomen who were also 
land agents, land surveyors and valuers, ete. 

My great-grandfather, b. 1746/7, was one 
of the latter class. The large miniature I 
possess of him is dated 1820: five years before 
his death. It shows him with rather long 
hair, and some of it sprayed over his fore 
head in wisps. This seems to me to show 
that he was letting his hair grow, having 
given up his wig. 

I know that some doctors of medicine, 
divines, and others, wore wigs with hair 
powder to a much later date. 

Some sixty years ago, my late mother 
(b. 1824, d. 1910) told me that she well 
remembered a Captain Mucklestone being 
the last man to wear a powdered wig m 
Shrewsbury. I think this must have been 
about 1841. Hersert SouTHaM. 
THE ENGLISH IN LISBON, 


XVIII CENT. (clxix. 98).—Some _refer- 
ences will be found in ‘ The History of Henry 





Fielding,’ by Wilbur L. Cross (1918), iil., 
| pp. 59-67. John Stubbs, the Rev. Dr. John 
|'Williamsson (Chaplain to the British Fac 
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tory) and a “ Mrs. Berthon and family ”’ 
were among Henry Fielding’s friends there. 
Professor Cross refers to Wraxall’s ‘Memoirs’ 
and James Cavanah Murphy’s ‘ Travels in 
Portugal’ (1795) in this connection. 


A. R. L. M. 
NOUR ACRES TO THE HOUSE (celxix. 
84).—The Act against erecting and 


maintaining of cottages was passed 31 Eliza- 
beth cap. vii, 1589. Its preamble states that 

For avoiding the great Inconveniences which 
are found by Experience to grow by the Erect- 
ing and Building of great numbers and multi- 
tude of Cottages which are daily more and more 
encreased in many parts of this Realm, be it 
enacted. that. no person shall, . . 
make, build, or erect. any building 

. . to be used as a Cottage. unless the 
same person do assign and lay to the same 
Cottage. four acres of ground at the 
least. 

Anyone not carrying out the clause was 
subject to a fine of £10. 

The Act was repealed by 15 George II, 
cap. 32, 1775, it being set out that the Act 
of Elizabeth had 
laid the industrious poor under great difficul- 
ties to procure habitations, tends very much to 
lessen population, and in divers other respects 
has been found inconvenient to the labouring 
part of the Nation in general. 

Roranp AvstIN. 

IDGLEY HATFRILD, fl. 1661 (clxiii. 


246).—In ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ ] find 
the following : 


Hatrenmp, Leonard s. Leonard, of Alviton, co. 


Stafford, gent. University Coll., matric, 8 
Dec., 1626, aged 17. 
Harrerp, Leonard, arm. Christ Church, 


matric., 11 Dec., 1658. 


On the death of Thomas Hatfeild, St. 
Andrew's, Holborn, London, administration 
was granted, June 16, 1627, to his brother, 
Leonard Hatfeild, during the minority of 
Jane, Anne, Thomas, Marmaduke and Ridg- 
ley Hatfeild, children of the said deceased. 

Leonard Hatfeild of ‘‘ Alton parke,”’ in his 
will (dated April 24, 1620, proved at Lich- 
field, Aug. 9 following) mentions Thomas 
Hatfield, his ‘‘ eldest sonne lyvinge.’’ Also 
Leonard Hatfield, his ‘‘ youngest sonne,” and 
his “sonne’’ William Hatfield (whom he 
appointed sole executor). Leonard Hatfield 
(senior), who was ‘‘of the age of ffourescore 
and fyve or thereabouts” at the date of his 
will, desired to be buried in the ‘‘ church or 
churche-yard in Alton (Staffs).’’ 

E. S. G. 


| 





YHURCH SEATS (clxix. 29, 68, 102).-- 

Stone benches along the inside walls of 
churches—no doubt, as Mr, Evans suggests, 
for the old and infirm—are fairly common, 
e.g., Ugborough, Devon; and sometimes they 
occur round the bases of arcade piers, e.g., 
High Halden, Kent. Occasionally, they are 
found outside, between the buttresses, e.g., 
on the south side of Blackawton Devon; and 
these, like the stone benches that are almost 
normal in porches, were probably meant for 
use whilst waiting for the services. Some of 
the earliest wooden seats in England are at 
Dunsfold, Surrey (c. 1290). In the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries they became 
more common, especially in Norfolk (magnifi- 
cent collection at Wiggenhall St. Mary) and 
Suffolk, where the bench-ends have largely 
poppy-heads, and in Cornwall (splendid 
assemblage at Altarnun) and Devon, where 
the bench-ends are mostly rectangular, and 
elaborately carved. Pews, or ‘‘ pues,’”’ are 
little pens, very frequently with doors, and 
are characteristic of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, the ‘‘ church-warden ” 
period. The squire’s pew was often the most 
important, and had possibly a fire-place, as 
at Wonersh, Surrey, previously to restoration, 
and in one of the two pews, built out like 
little chapels from nave and chancel respect- 
ively, that still oddly survive at Minstead, 
in the New Forest. One would almost like 
to see this latter interior kept exactly as it 
is as a ‘‘ museum specimen.’’ Family pews, 
however, are also found at a much earlier 
date and are sometimes of great interest and 
beauty, as at Cartmell Fell, in Lancashire 
(ec. 1503). In the Calvinistie churches of 
Holland ‘‘ banks” of this sort are not in- 
frequent, and e6ometimes magnificentily 
carved, e.g., at Aduard, Groningen. 

JosepH E. Morris. 


EN JONSON QUERIES (clxix. 10, 47, 

86).—1. Denis was a headless saint. Is this 
perhaps the joke intended in the phrase 
“* Denis of thy father’s school ’’? Gill seems 
to have been greatly admired there, at least 
by his pupil Milton. Seventeenth-century 
Protestants joked about St. Denis walking 
about after he was beheaded. 


Pah Me 
2. The following extracts, taken from 
the Ohurchwardens’ Accounts of St. 


Botolph’s, Aldersgate (Guildhall MS. 1455) 
refer to the Sun and Hialf-Moon taverns and 
add a little information. 

1645. Mr. Hutchinson was paid for Com- 
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munion Wine. 


Ralph Hutchinson appears 
in the vestry lists. 


1654. ‘“‘ Paid Mr. Hutchinson for wine 
ivli xiij® vj4,’’ and ‘‘ paid at the Perambu- 
lation day att the Sunn tavern, xviij§ ix4.’’ 

1655. ‘‘ Procession Day, at Sun taverne— 
Mr. Hutchinson for wine. xiijli xiijs vj4.”’ 

It must be noted that the district outside 
Aldersgate was an aristocratic residential 
quarter in the seventeenth century, and the 
bills for wine, etc., were higher than in most 
City parishes, 

1656. ‘‘To Mr. Ralph Hutchinson for 
wyne at the Sacraments and upon the Lord’s 
days, the yeare, xij!i xijs vj4.” 

1657-8. ‘‘ Pd. Mr. Hutchinson for wyne, 
xvijli xvjs.”’ 

‘* More pd. to him uppon a search made by 
the Comon Councell men j}i,”’ 

‘“ More spent uppon the p’ambulation of 
the parish bounds as by bill, ivi viijs vj4.”’ 

1660. ‘‘ Spent at the halfe Moone in the 
Company of Mr. Turner, Joyner, and Mr. 
Deane y® Surveyor, iij§ ij4.”’ 

1662-4. ‘‘Mr. Werg for wine 
Sact and Lords days, x!i xs 04.”’ 

‘Paid Mr. Wearg and others for wine 
for Sacrament, xviij!i xix® vjd.” 

1665-6. ‘‘ Pd. to Mr. Deputy Wearg to- 
wards a dinner for the p’sht’ on Holy Thurs- 
day, iij!i xvijs.’’ 

1666-7. The dinner at the ‘‘Sunn Taverne’’ 
on Holy Thursday cost over eight pounds. 
(Aldersgate Street, outside the Gate, escaped 
destruction by the Fire). 

1668-1675. Esq. Wearg was paid for wine. 

K. Rocers. 


OMEN AND HOT FLUIDS (clxix. 85). 
—I have just drawn my nurse’s atten- 
tion to this paragraph. Since I have been 
more dependent on other people’s kind atten- 
tions—for eighteen months past—this has 
been a standing grievance in the house! 
Both my nurse and my parlourmaid persist 
in giving me tea and soup at the tempera- 
ture they prefer for themselves: and if I 
don’t ‘‘ wait till my soup is cold,’’ or say 
“Is there no milk in this house?”’ I burn 
my mouth in a way I can’t forget for a week 
afterwards. So I fancy that QuaReE will be 
safe enough in making his ‘‘ generalisation.” 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Physiologists tell us that food and drink 
which is too hot is one of the known causes 
of cancer, and that one should be able to 
put a finger into a hot drink. If it cannot 
be left in the drink is too hot to drink from 


for the 


| 
| 
| 





the above point of view. 
A. §, E. Ackrermanyy, 


YALE EDITION OF HORACE WAL. 

POLE’S CORRESPONDENCE (elxix, 
45, 63, 84, 101).—No. 14 (p. 63). ‘‘ Who was 
Joane Cromwell?’’ There is more than one 
Joan in the Cromwell pedigree; for instance 
the wife of Sir Henry Cromwell of Hinchin. 
brook, Oliver’s grandfather, was Joan, 
daughter of Sir Ralph Warren. But is it 
possible that the reference is to the Prote- 
tor’s wife? Sir Charles Firth in_ his 
‘D.N.B.’ life of Oliver Cromwell hag this 
of her: ‘‘the gossip of the royalists about 
her homeliness and parsimony is collected in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Court and Kitchen 
of Elizabeth, commonly called Joan Crom: 
well.’ ’’? This is a pure suggestion, as I am 
quite ignorant of the context in Cole’s letter. 
Cromwell, by the way, had many connections 
with Cambridge, the home of the engraver of 
this portrait. 

Epwarp Bensty, 

UPERLATIVE PRAISES BY MEN OF 

LETTERS (clxviii. 402, 426, 465).—In 
the paper on ‘The Function of Criticism at 
the Present Time,’ which begins the ‘ Essays 
in Criticism, First Series,’ Matthew Arnold 
quotes from Burke’s ‘Thoughts on French 
Affairs’ his memorandum on the best means 
to cope with the evil of the Revolution. He 
puts the following words in italics: 

If a great change is made in human affairs, 
the minds of men will be fitted to it; the 
general opinions and feelings will draw that 
way. Every fear, every hope will forward it; 
and then they who persist in opposing this 
mighty current in human affairs, will appear 
rather to resist the decrees of Providence itself, 
than the mere designs of men. They will not 
be resolute and firm, but perverse and 
obstinate. 

Arnold’s comment on this passage is: 

That return of Burke upon himself has 
always seemed to me one of the finest things 
in English literature, or indeed in any 
literature. know nothing more striking, 
and I must add that I know nothing more 
un-English. 

QUARE. 
THE CENSUS OF 1811 (clxix. 85).—Some 
years ago I saw the Census Returns for 
1811 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
BrenJAMIN WALKER, F.S.A. 

The best detail of the facts which Mp. 
RartsBeck wants to know, is given im 
‘N. and Q.’ at chix. 394 (29 Nov., 1930). 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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Catalogue of Specimens of Printing Types 
by English and Scottish Printers and 
Founders 1665-1830. Compiled by W. 
Turner Berry and A. F. Johnson. With 
an Introduction by Stanley Morison. (Mil- 
ford. £2 2s. net). 


(ue kind of service which the study of 
type-faces may render in solving literary 
problems was shown lately in the sensational 
exposure of “ certain nineteenth century 
pamphlets ’’ as clever forgeries. There re- 
main for investigation on rather the same 
lines all sorts of problems connected with the 
issue of English books which bear foreign 
imprints but were printed probably in Eng- 
land. When, for instance, and where, and 
by whom, were the various editions of Mar- 
lowe’s ‘Certaine of Ovids Elegies,’ all un- 
dated and bearing the imprint of ‘“‘ Middle- 
bourgh ’’ in Holland, really printed? This 
and many other questions will be settled some 
day from the careful study of the types in 
which the books are printed, and of the 
many little points of ‘‘ style’’ by which, 
whether adopted deliberately or acquired un- 
consciously, one printer’s work may be distin- 
guished from that of his fellows, The study of 
the earliest English type-faces has been made 
the easier by the three volumes of Facsimiles 
and Illustrations issued by the Bibliographi- 
cal Society in which the late Mr. Gordon 
Duff shows us the types used by English 
printers down to the year 1500 and Colonel 
Frank Isaac those used down to 1558. The 
Elizabethan period, which presents problems 
greater in number and in interest than any 
other, has not yet been covered. For the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries— 
the age of Swift and Pope, of Johnson, Smol- 
lett and Sterne, of Shelley and Wordsworth 
—this Catalogue of Specimens will give much 
help. These type-founders’ and printers’ 
specimens recall the great age of English 
type-founding and also its great names—the 
Caslons, Baskerville, Robert Martin, Cot- 
trell, the two Frys, Alexander Wilson, John 
Bell, William Miller—and those of many 
lesser men: there are some five dozen in all. 
The collotype plates, although they show no 
more than a small proportion of the types 
cast by those founders, illustrate the gradual 
change from the older features of the roman 
letters, inherited from the early Italian 
printers and the scribes before them, to 
the so-called ‘‘ modern ”’ face, so detested by 











William Morris, which came into vogue 
under the influence of the Didots in France 
and of Bodoni of Parma. We are shown too 
some of the monstrosities which grew out of 
the new fashion, such as Thorn’s ‘‘ Fat-face 
Roman’’ and ‘“ Egyptians,’’ reproduced 
from pages of a specimen book of 1821. Their 
like, and worse, may be seen in the type- 
founders’ books to this day. 

Mr. Morison’s very valuable Introduction 
covers a much wider field than that of the 
Catalogue of Specimens. He reviews the 
history and development of roman type- 
faces from that of Aldus, first used in 1495, 
down to our own day. He claims not quite 
convincingly that Aldus was the author of 
a new fashion, marking a new departure from 
the earlier and heavier roman letter such 
as Jenson used, to which he gives Jenson’s 
name, with a warning that the ‘‘ Jensonian ”’ 
types do not all derive from that famous 
printer. Aldus’s roman, on the other hand, 
he looks upon as the direct, and not merely 
a collateral, ancestor of the types cast or 
used by Geofroy Tory, Garamond, de Colines, 
the Estiennes, Plantin, the Dutch and 
German printers and founders, and later by 


the Caslons and Baskerville in England. 
Then came the invading epidemic of the 
‘* Modern ’’ face, which for a while sup- 


planted what Mr. Morison asks us to call 
the ‘‘ Aldine’’ roman: ‘‘ At the end of the 
jeighteenth] century the Aldine design of 
1495 was practically extinct, not merely in 
England but in Europe, for Bodoni had 
killed it in Italy.’’ It revived under the 
influence of the Whittinghams and of Wil- 
liam Pickering, who as early as 1840 got 
from the Caslon foundry founts of the origi- 
nal 1720 design. The revival of the more 
humanistic letter won so much favour that 
in 1852 Miller and Richard of Edinburgh 
introduced their ‘‘Old Style’’ roman, a 
modified and modernized form of Caslon’s 
letter, cut for them by A. C. Phemister. It 
was copied by all the other English type 
founders; and thenceforth the ‘‘ Modern ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Old Style’? competed for the 
favour of English printers down to the end 
of the century. Both are still in use; but 
the ‘‘ Old Style’ gained ground notably on 
its rival when a few years since The Times 
newspaper adopted the face which had been 
designed for it by Mr. Morison. This was 
put on the market by the Monotype Corpora- 
tion in 1932 as ‘‘ The Times New Roman.”’ 
The ‘‘ Aldine ’’ has renewed its youth once 
more in the ‘‘ Bembo”’ letter, lately copied 
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by the Monotype Corporation from Aldus’s 
roman of 1495. Its beauty may be seen in 
the pages of this catalogue, which is printed 
in it throughout. 


The Playhouse of Pepys. By Montague 
Summers. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 


and Co. £1 1s. net). 


NDER this happily found title Myr. 
Summers deals with the English theatre 
from 1660 to 1682. His work is one of great 
erudition and future workers over the 
same ground may well expect little in 
the way of new finds to reward their pains. 
Biographies of authors; plots of plays; stage- 
history ; the domestic policy and disputes of 
the rulers of the little world of the play- 
house are all given us with a more than 
merely adequate fullness, for space has been 
found for the minuter detail which imparts 
life and colour to such a résumé as this. 

The history of the Restoration theatre is 
largely, as everyone knows, the history of 
a rivalry, and to this the first two chapters, 
on Davenant and Killigrew respectively, are 
devoted. The business of reviving the theatre 
fell into the hands of men of the world. 
The close personal connection between the 
managers and many of the playwrights on 
the one hand and the Court and fashion on 
the other had effects, both to advantage and 
to disadvantage, which make study of the 
Restoration stage a many-sided business. 

It was now, too, that the actress first ap- 
peared on English boards. After some dis- 
cussion of the various claims to be the first, 
our author gives the palm to Margaret 
Hughes, who in 1660 played Desdemona, ‘as 
‘‘in a certain sense the first professional 
actress in the English theatre.’’ In the long 
and closely packed chapter on Earlier Restor- 
ation Dramatists, we were interested above 
all in the account of the life and work of 
Sir Robert Howard, a figure within his 
immediate surroundings of some importance, 
to whom comparatively little attention has 
been paid—the best here and the most import- 
ant of a gallery of similar portraits. ‘ Top- 
wits and Men of Quality ’ develops before us 
the borderland between the stage and real 
life; and in ‘Minor Dramatists’ we get an 
appreciative and full summary of that busy 
background of stage-work out of which, at 
any period, the greater men emerge, and in 
which they find at once foil and support. Its 





importance and interest are undeniably 
though we think Mr. Summers has been’ 
far hypnotized by his study as in some cag 
to over-rate the minor dramatists. q 
Crowds of facts have long been known’ 
students about this twenty years of so gr 
moment for the English stage. Mr. Summ 
has added to them yet more, and for this 
of the matter we may go to him with eg 
dence. He is industrious and shrewd, a 
cherishes all the scholar’s characteristic 
like of inaccuracy. Can we equally folk 
him in his judgment whether of individ) 
works and individual men, or of the per 
as a whole? The book is written on thet 
of a very distinct parti pris, Royalist @ 
also Catholic, that is, as Rabelais, 
may put it, had understood Cathol 
ism, and first and foremost anti-Puritan. T 
has its good side in so far as judgment 
individuals is concerned. The opposite par 
being but little actually in evidence, the 
is not much clash or noticeable 
fairness. The effect of it on the 
sentation of the period as a 
is less happy. Pas de zéle, a good maxim 
regard to most matters, would seem to 
here particularly well in point; and we foul 
Mr. Summers’s zeal not only rather 9 
heavy-handed for his subject, but also apt, 
exaggerations so commonly do, to defeat 
own ends. } 
The reader is amused—or it may be iff 
tated—by a great number of etrange wor 
and phrases, which, we _ think, 
be more in place in some whimsical ef 
than in a book of this order. Further—aa 
here we come to what detracts very large 
from pleasure in reading these pages— 
Summers’s discourtesy towards other work 
in the same field is truly surprising. 
are not even to be mentioned by the 
under which they are commonly known; 
the phrases hurled at them go much beyo 
what is now usual in literary controven 
In a pamphlet scolding may be amusing 
stimulating; constantly cropping up in 
long historical study it cannot but be fé 
by the reader as tiresome and a grievance. | 
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